oy eae : tion, and you spec lated whe-jschool. Why ain't they satisfied of integration fias evoked a wide-jfield, of Texas. 
By Special Correspondent har ais ‘opiate ‘ay Sept. -4, vith that?’ ae : spread day and night: discussion} Not only are they fully aware 


LOUISVILLE, Sept. 27.— brought any .white . studetns here. I engaged a trio of Negro|and debate on the vital matter of| that the ‘voluntary transfer clause 


| f the school da i . mod ‘de| Negro-white relations. has allowed many white families 
At the close 0 th y Central is a handsome modaem youngsters in conversation outside g * shift their chitthcan am pir a 


the 1,500 boys and girls of|school, three years old, and Dr./the school grounds and asked! Every white man or women ite ' 
ic ‘ hool ots Omar Carmichael is given the main| them if an whites have come to|with whom I spoke revealed that. schools, but it did not surprise 
nf the d d -watchin credit for it. The Neg:o commu-/gchool. “Not as yet,” the tallest of|It holds for these Negro young-| them n Th , . 
ee ee See g nity crusaded for this school for/the three, a senior, said. But he|sters as well for they revealed a cited over it. Their res wal ‘2 
them you note there is“ not one years, and made headway with him./did not appear to be disturbed by|close secrutiny of all the news and) ™y questions mesg that’ t ey 
white lace. Racist white to whom I spoke|the fact. “Oh, it will come,” he|developments here, in Clay andj have fool oe : “3 . 
This was the biggest Negro! would say, “They got the Central/ said. Sturgis of Western : Kentucky, in they fee shat the city leaped the 
school in Louisville before inte-|High School, better than any white! I have mentioned that the issue Clinton, of Tennessee and Mans- (Continued on Page 7) 
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The New York AFL Central Trades & Labor Council) eenterea as second class mazter Oct. 22 1947, at the pest offices 63 New tor MN. T. cccer the act of March 3. 1870 


: * - 
nti- Wagner Pickets 
and City CIO Council yesterday joined in condemning the Vol. XXXII, No. 195 New York, Friday, September 28, 1956 


“picketing and harassment” of Mayor Wagner by the “anti- : 
union splinter groups” of subway geen (3 Pages) A *f Price 10 Cents 
-emoloyes. Se 
Members of the Motormen’s 
Benevolent Association and Amer- 


ican Transport Union have picket- (Re 33am woes * e 

ed several of the Mayor's cam- (R= < .- a 

paign appearances in the city and [Re 

announced they would show up at [eam ; » 4 ; eC la S 


his upstate meetings as well. 
These groups are trying to oust 


the Transport Workers Union, Ra) Sica") a @ 

AFL-CIO, as: collective bargaining J 3 = ra |~ & 

representative for New York's sub- oS aa = | 
way and bus workers, and are oe eee 3 

angry at Wagner because he re- Jee : 

fuses to scrap the contract now in Es a pte ae 


effect between the TWU and the 

* Transit Authority. a 
The Mayor is touring Western 
New York, speaking in Buffalo, 


Rochester and other upstate cities >. Bro oe a 6 w 
as Democratic candidate for U. S. _ OU 

Senator. ee =< gee i 

The joint AFL-CIO statement i A ! 


called on all city central bodies of WACNER 
the labor movement in the state ane ree 
“to expose these pickets wherever, wreckers. | re 
they may appear... .” At a shop gate meeting last week WASHINGTON, Sept. 27.—A Dixiecrat-controlled House subcommittee today re- 
‘It charged the “splinter” gorups at an IND sais ay 0 re bmg jected-a Republican move to call off its pro-segregation hearings on school integration 
es hon Fg eco Secale oe eg ae hating, Here until after the November elections. The move failed on a 2-to-2 tie vote. Voting for 
"ESSES Ci ag abor-ha i : tas EAL AD AE RIE he <iiskt calhedeetagedamecaneenilinn-l s 
with elected representatives of the son of a labor-loving father. He|for the motion were Rep ype: The subcommittee has been|hearings already were more than 
r *s defeat in the Sen-| Ps. Dewitt Hyde (Md) and Joel): *™ pte . , 0% th " 
transit workers, to damage and urged Wagner's deteat in the ©M*!-r Broyhill (Va). Subcommittee | Ctiticized by the National Associa~|half completed. gts _ _ 
smear the official labor movement ate race. .4!Chairman James E. Davis (D-Ga)| tion for the Advancement of Col-| committee and he n sub- 
in N.Y. State, and to defeat Mayor} On Oct. 15, the Supreme Court) aTF ‘ored People and others because|jected to “a constant stream of 
Wagner in his campaign for U. S. will hear. the case of the Transit|4®4 Rep. John Bell Williams gh PO ae regationist southern abuses and falsehoods from radi- 
Siaaber 4 3 sitet : '| Authority for a. permarient anti-| Miss) voted against the motion. a of the six man group | cals, crackpots and. fuzzy thinkers 
The statement was signed by strike injunction against the motor-| Earlier, President Eisenhower) ) 1 e been present at the -hearings.| whose primary is to pro- 
Martin L. Lacey, president of the men's group. A: temporary injune-| bad given cautious approval to the Before the vote. Davis said Fe tee integration oppose segre- 
AFL body, and Morris Iushewitz,|tion was issued alter the June ot onan. while Adlai Stevenson ex-| ..; against the motion because the gation.” 


secretary-treasurer of the CIO subway wildcat. pressed belief that they were not 


council. | In a counter-move, MBA attor-| likely to do any good. * 

They predicted that “with the;ney Louis Waldman is expected to| Hyde, making his first appear-| TUS, C Cy ito é; 

full cooperation of the labor move: task the court for a rluing ordering|ance at the hearings, offered the) v4 | 

ment, these splinter grou will the Authority to cancel its pact|motion. He said he was unable to: 


fail and go the way of all union | 


with TWU. attend the hearings because of * a 
Will tc car To Soviet Crimea Port 
; i “y b t Will After the vote, Broyhill and 
Hyde left the subcommittee room.! - mgr 2 
e opes GYD : Hyde said he would. be unable to| BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, Sept. 27.—President Tito and 


attend any hearings in the next few| Soviet Communist Party ieader Nikita Khrushchev took off 
‘| weeks. Broyhill, who has attended] today for the Soviet Union. Officially, the trip was announced 


some of the hearings, said he waSias an extension of Khrushchev's ~~~. ig : z 

Accep t Users ontro too busy to attend this morning. |“private visit” to Yugoslavia last nounced shia eee on 
eS 8 cement sai sag “ee 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 27.—President Eisenhower said | e sont H inert "Kaewien aiid Ye eae by pst a hi 

today his hope is that Egypt will agree to Suez Canal con- Matusow Jailed slav leaders will “spend several + had left Belgrade “to spend 

trol by a “Users Association.” At his news conference, the, days resting at the Black Sea. | -everal days at rest on the Black 


President left the wa ly open|;- NRE 9 ion .Communist Party and govern-| Sea ” 
for a compromise solution, how- i shrugged off criticism by After Bail Hike ment ano gal admitted they; ‘Tito’s wife, gens Broz, went 
were surprised. with him to the Crimea. Also in 


ever. Adlai Stevenson that he is guilty 

Eisenhower discussed the Suez! of ‘eanihibent: salectian of ri coer Harvey Matusow surrendered to} The two leaders and their party the group were Aleksander on 
crisis when a newsman reminded ‘tive responsibilities of leadership.” |the federal marshal yesterday after-|!eft the military airport at Bataj-|vic, vice-president of the i 1 
him that Egypt had been prevent-|He said the U. S. is filled with noon, when a day's trying failed/"ic® near Belgrade, early this Federal Executive me t oo 
ing Israeli ships from using the le who haye been associated], ae up $7,000 more for his bail momming aboard Khrushchev's plane) Djuro Pucar, pres | 


, , ith hi al/for the flight across Romania to'Regional Assembly of Bosnia and 
Ths Envotinn act yi eee ereterred to calllond, Matusow was convicted in the Black Sea region of the davies Hlarananvion-teet of the provinces — 


This Egyptian action, the Presi- them fo er to St ‘ 
dent said, is an unjust black mark fark rather «eee + cea Ay teygtira Federal Court papa ao ‘Crimea. |linked in the South Slav Federa- 
that has stood for a long time: He qualifications. | seven days of trial for perjury. (s Several hours later the official'tion which is Yugoslavia. 

a 5 Be not in accordance with| © The President fired back at ete an Be is evlaoi foe Sanaa it OMe 3 osu | , 

the treaty providing for use| Stevenson’s criticism of his brother, e faces u years i wH : : 

of the canal by all nations. Dr. Milton ~* Clseahower, rie hie and a top of $10,000 fine, when IF YOU FAIL TO REGISTER 
To a question on his health,|relations with the former Peron|Judge John F, X. McGohey pro- YoU CANNOT VOTE ? iat 


Eisenhower. replied that while he mment in Argentina. Eisen-|2Ounces sentence at 11 this morn- 
had to Jead a more. ordered life ower said that the $130 million|™S- | | -~ REGISTRATION DAYS — 
than before his heart attack, his!in loans by this government to Pe-| 1 of 10 men and two 
decisions on when and how to|ron were executed by the Demo- en had been asked to rule on 

: aign did not involve his;crats before he took office in 1953./¥ | | 
health, Asked why-he had decided Ete also said his brother at ne ion 

and his campaign plans be-) had attem to fly any U.S. pal-|Matus 
¢ or six major addresses; he said| In reply to a .question Eisen-|ingly told. him to make a false) SATURD: 
at was due to .pleas from (Continued on Page 7)' - statement in a Smith Act tri4h (WL 
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Briti sh Set Off A-B 


MARALINGA. Australia, Sept. 27.— Britain today exploded a tower - mounted) —— sei 
atomic device in the first of a new series of nuclear tests. An estimated 250 observers from 1? 60 ON TRIAL IN POLAND 
Britain, the U.S., Australia and Canada witnessed the blast. News of the explosion was 


sent to London mg Sir William 
Penney, British atomic chief in CRIMES 
INDIA, SAUDI ARABIA WARN |s:2::%e ‘x 


en the test at Maralinga was 
POZNAN, Poland, Sept. 27.— representin 


OF PRESSURE ON EGYPT 


NEW DELHI, Sept. 27.—India 
and Saudi Arabia warned tonight 
that political and economic pres- 
sure against Egypt over the Suez 
Canal would have “undesirable 

and far-reaching consequences.” 


Indian Premier Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Saudi Arabia's King 
Saudi said that “such pressure 
would only retard a peaceful settle- 
ment apart from having other 
undesirable and far- reaching con- 
sequences. 

In a joint communique winding 
up Nehru’s state visit to Saudi 
Araiba, Nehru and Saud expressed 


announced, Britain said it would 
= four grey A hn ‘ Twelve men went on trial here to- 
e was to rom a 
plane, one set off on the ground we ¢ woh a eee nana 
and two others detonated from|°™@"e¢ win crimes comm 
during the June 28 riots. 


towers. 
Today’s test was delayed several] Three of the men are charged 
an unarmed poli 


times because of adverse winds.) with kickin 

Yesterday's scheduled firing was} corporal to death. 

postponed at the last possible} Nine other men accused of les- 

moment by tricky winds. ser crimes such as burglary and) 
There has been much concern| attacks on the police station are 

in wag: og over the safety of the| being tried in another courtroom. 

tests, and Sir William had given} Another 142 persons are still 

assurances that no risks were in-| being held. 

volved. The government said 53 gin 
The Sydney afternoon Mirror| were killed in the disorders, in- 

chided Sir William today with a| cluding nine soldiers and public 

front-page cartoon and editorial for| security officials. More than 300 


‘aoe news seca were on ha 

The three men charged with 
murder are Jozef Foltynowicz, 20; 
Kazimierz Surek, 18; and Jerty 
Sroka, 18. They were accused of 

the corporal to death after 
hearing a false ere he shot a 
woman and two children. 

In the second courtroom, nine 
men ranging in age from 18 to 35, 
were charged with burglary and 
assaults on police stations, on the 
Poznan jail and on the ‘Security 
| Office. 3 

Passes to the courtrooms seating 
100 ptrsons weer issued to lawyers, 
journalists and relatives of the ac- 
cused, plus one legal observer each 


postponing the tests for 16 days} were injured. Some 300 persons: 
ile waiting for a “south wind.” | were arrested, but all save 154) from Britain, France and Belgium, 


pe os western jurists asso- 
crisis can be settled peaceably oer wind” would blow “a cloud of sons ew Oct. 5. 


their conviction that “in spite of 


“There can be no settlement of rights of Egypt over the Suez ills 
the dispute by metheds of con-/ Canal.” 


in a manner fully protectin the m- rs é : 
terests of all sarties.” But they ag over the Australian main- e.® 
ae: ASL toe So ey me tet «nel BS Gov t Refuses 
d scientist tossing a coin 
watched by Air Force and Navy 
| officials, airmen, etc. The back- 
CHINA’S FOREIGN PoUCY: ==.<:5:'<'; To Drop Nina Case 
. - delays. Nag hey was, “Up] 
goes again 

PEACE WITH Ail COUNTRIES The Maralinga tests are the) | LONDON, — Britain refused today for the 
nee out by Moin a second time to pes Hoa the shoplifting charge against 
PEKING, Sept. $7.-In an ad-|and'the people's democracies: |e pa “eae en on Nine Fosomaneva despite warnings that Moscow's 
dress on foreign policy at the Chi-| The alliance between China and|Emu Field. P aad ited The F. ae ‘et Bolshoi Ballet that 
nese Communist Party Congress,/ Soviet Union, he stressed, consti- : og * eo Mi bre its members “would not feel safe” 
Vice-Premier Chen Yi said, “Chi-| tuted an invulnerable guarantee of Harriman Urges Gov't S pele We a pS ‘i in London: The troupe is scheduled 
na is willing to co-exist in peace'the maintenance of peace in the A Pi; =e Sey ong ; to open a four-week nim at the 
with all countries.” He said this! Far East and in the world. ct on Potato ight |the refusal to Russias acting am-|Covent-Garden Opera House early 

policy of peaceful coexistence in- | Mia deckesed. “the Cid aie ALBANY, Sept. 27.—Gov. Har- | bassador. | ae =. a 
riman called on Agriculture Secre-| Mme. Ponomareva, Soviet wom- a FH “te _— nm 
come here for:a dua 


—— - a bows sey nO €x- ple resolutely support all strug- tary Ezra Taft Benson today to|an discus champion, was arrested 
ception Bema) | , 

The basis of this foreign policy hes 1 re - na cas a | double the government’s potato|for allegedly trying to steal tive meet with British athletes can- 

of peace, he said, was that China ; th _— - “a diversion price. Long Island potato|cheap hats fro ma London bargain) celed their appearance and return- 
‘support for the struggle o producers, he said, are ‘in “des-. basement store. She was released}ed heme in protest. 


needed a peaceful international en- 

vironment to build up a prosper- oo sedge — _ pan “y ash perate need of assistance.” lin the custody of a Soviet diplomat} The Soviet Embassy filed a for- 

ous, happy Socialist industrial | ee oS “Your diversion program offer-| but failed to appear for a court mal protest with the British gov- 
nialism.” Me eli h ndred ight bearing. ernment. 

country. | China, he said, has observed. ing — _ ” oo is A warrant wa issued for Mme. In M f the 

The Chinese people regarded it! ‘des Givi atteadalin of peeetdil on -lPonomareva’s arrest, who is bet oscow, a spokesman 0 

as a task of first first importance, | . hich a son in a rolaieeem “Since you have' lieved to be in the Soviet Em- Ministry of Culture said today that 

Chen Yi declared, to consolidate bea —— — unda- the funds available... I urge that) bassy. a final decison regarding the ballet 
mental guiding principles in Chi-! you. pay $1, as recommended by| The case against the Soviet; tl is expected tonight or 


and develop their solidarity and 
cooperation with the Soviet Union na’s foreign relations, he stated. ‘the National Potato Council.” woman 4 athlete drew a amniaaianonma ee 


The National Guardian’ Editorial on the Elections 


| We publish belcw an editorial statement, “ 
Progressives and the Presidential Election,” pv ye ne 


peared in the “Nation.l Cuardian” of Sept. 24: 


WE KNOW THAT the readers of this newspaper 
are divided on the 1956 Presidential election. Our mail 
and cur personal conversations throughout the summer 
hav2 made this clear. Some intend to vote for one or 
another of the minor parties appearing on the ballot 
in their states. Others intend to sit this one out. Most, 
we believe, intend to “beat Nixon” by voting for Stev- 
enson and Kefauver on the Democratic ticket, or on 
tiie Liberal line in New York State. 

We cannot, in good conscience, argue in opposition 
to those who intend to vote for the candidates of the 
am nor parties. In —* - remaining way open to them 

they are_keeping embers of independent po- 
Jitieal et weqan. dimgatedly in most cases, intend to cast 
their votes positively for a program of social and po- 
litical change. 

The National Guardian was founded on the prin- 
ciple of the need tor nn eg 3 Ego we wry ee 
specifically in 1948 in support 
Progressive Party—and its so tading feet at vor Pr 
se. ned in the intervening eight years to make Frc 

they were wrong. If anything, that need is more 
cciiiseal today than ever before. However, the minor 


But we believe firmly that these votes should not . 
be cast for the Democrats without exacting a price in 
terms of program. In his statement last week Baldwin 
urged progressives like himself earnestly to support 
Stevenson yong Kefauver on the ground that a “new 
management has taken over’—an estimate with which 
Vincent Hallinan, Presidential candidate of the Progres- 
sive in 1952, 

Baldwin said that what Stevenson and Kefauver 
do, and the position they take on the issues of today, 
will, in large measure, depend on the “pressures exerted 
by the mat elements of the Democratic Party and 
progressives. ...” This means—or should mean—that if 
the Democrats want and need your vote badly enough, 
they should be willing to pay for it in terms of good 
—_ positions, honestly taken, on the issues that you 


deem important. | 3 


OUR PRIMARY ISSUES, as campaigning pro- 
ives and as journalists, have been these: 
® Peace in the with 
of socialint comnltia to bbe abailt nad off Coleiltl conn- 
tries to be free. 
® The right to a decent-paying job and social 
security for all Americans. 
® Civil rights and civil liberties for all Americans— 
er picisenen sn eee teenies has 


guarantees for the right 


tion has been content to live with General Eisenhower's 

policies—a fact which is significant in itself. Their 

main fight has been with the White House Guard for 

control of the Republican Party, not over national or 
international policy. 

Indeed, for many, the threat of Nixon in the event 

is no more ominous 


of his succession to 
than the of Dixiecrat domination of .Congress 


in the event of a Democratic majority. 
We counsel against the elaborate self-deception 

necessary to plump wholeheartedly for the Democrats 

or to sub uncritically to the Beat-Nixon enthu- 


siasmis. 
— a - 


THE ABSENCE of 


ong of the Left today are badly dispersed; there is 
little likelihood that their total Lire will be a fair 
mecasure of the size of the potential protest-that a united 
party of the American Left might reflect. 
Neither is there any reason to believe that an un- 
organized boycott of the the elections could assume signifi- 
cant — With respect to this negative tactic 
we full agree with C. B, Baldwin, former secretary of 
- the Progressive Party, who said in this paper last week 
that the rote howe-end is the most important form 
of protest we and we must use it.. 


IN NEW YORK and in California and in afew 
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OlL, CHEMICAL UNION FINDS | gg i. . ie 
sear trees | Meat Unions Hail Gains 


chemical workers don’t see it. Union News, official paper of the 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International, runs a lead edi- 

__ torial commenting on the recent statement of G. Keith Funston, , @ 

_ president of the New York Stock Exchange, that American people 

of “every occupation and every walk of life” own the stocks of I} | ‘1 | : | e QC 
America’s corporations. The editorial, titled “All Us Folks Got | | _ 


Stock?” says: : iors 
th “Yes, Mr. cae, ‘vis mee there are a age stifs |By SAM KUSHNER 
Own Corporate stocks. But do you rea mk that you can CHICAGO, Sept. 27.— Officials of the United Packinghouse Work f Ameri 
sell-the B F hokum thet MUCH stock is held b sro , vept, Z/. iciais of the Unit ackinghouse Workers Of America 
5 saggy a ‘it down here at the (and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America hailed the 


at anal Come on out of that ivory tower and sit down here at the 
tchen table. please, and help the wife and me figure out how to |contract settlement with the Armour, and three other major packers, as providing “the 
most substantial gains” in the his- 


buy a pair of baby shoes with this quarter’s dividend check.” . 
Funston’s. statement was based on a recent survey that found |tory of the industry for union mem. i | | 
8 perent of Amere's adults owning one or ore thre of socks |b. POWELL'S ‘MIND IS OPEN 


_in_ U.S. corporations. Armour, one of the big four 


: packers with 35,000 workers in its| : | 
© plants, settled around the bargain- SO f AR ON ( ANDID ATES 
earing | - ing table with om unions re ) : 
25,000 Swift workers were in the 
. : ath Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-NY) 
eighth day of their strike. The Ar- is withholding  iado boasiogie 


& mour settlement. was followed with nage ; ; 
Real M o| é Hy TV similar agreement with Cudahy aoe: ag — — Bes 
: Packing, employing 15,000 work- Ant * 2a ri oe - 
> me ers; Morrell & Co., employing 12,- te ga bli aw Sr ea " "ye 
Murray Carpenter, owner of television station W-TWO,'000, and Hygrade Food Products, |S;°Y ,Pupusned yesterday im the 
New York Amsterdam News. 


of Bangor, Me., told House investigators yesterday that the|with 10,000 workers. Negotiations hy 
lwith Swift and Wilson & Co. con-| he Harlem newspaper's report- 


~ nang Boa oe bane ince industry is the American) er, James Booker, quoted Powell 
ter said AT&T aeameube to be.” The three-year pact agreed to a4 ve 1s, hate ye ety at me 
“fantastically high” prices for in-| Carpenter said that FCC regula- by the company and the unions ! ang age pic Rann giana oi 
ter-city TV circuits. tions provide that stations must provides for an across the board hi bie we aoa “Egor . 
He asked members of thejuse the facilities of the AT&T for|@crease of 10 cents per hour, et- y ee ee, ae See 
House anti-trust subcommittee to| inter-city transmission unless he fective Oct. 1, and additional 7% yea Powell is further quoted in- 
consider recommending a changej| telephone company chooses not cents increases in each of the two arene has ts ne cone ™ ict 
in Federal Communications Com-|to make them available He said | following years. As a result of > ann: ¥ ice-President Nixon 
mission rules to permit stations to|/that a station starting up in Pres- bracket increases and inequity set-) '" nee ene: Ms 
provide heir own inter-city cir-j|que Isle, Me., can make its own tlements, some workers will re- pare, Wet. 5 to the U8. 
cuits if they wish to. Ca ter inter-city connection for $25,000 vite increases this year of as much) | Powell bee contacted by the 
said he believes “AT&T charges|a year. AT&T service would be as 22 cents per hour. ‘wares News aboard the S.S. 
are more than twice what they:$100,000 a year, he said. FRINGE BENEFITS a adence of the cost. of It- POWELL 
: The varied fringe benefits that|*™ 


the Armour workers have gotten| Previously it was reported from: ca ae » , 
14 ‘DRIVING SCHOOLS’ in past contracts are malitabial Belgrade, Yugoslavia, that Powell|* rr eg “a oe 
and in most instances improved|ad declared his support for ia James QO. Eastland and 
One of th se | Kisenhower-Nixon ticket. He ha qj Herman Talmadge out of power. 
ee. eS ee eee “Colored Democrats may be ap- 


PORTE SHU IN PROBE the Swift strike is the demand of|2° Comment on this report, accord- ” NCI aaa 
RE D T the company to abolish clothes comcly Pag sage -y story, ac- camry hess psc supa ee 
A state official said yesterdayjing students in the metropolitan an ag aa oer one = er ee © tic Senator is a vote for Eastland 
that authorities are investigating area have been victimized. Oh © hey rahe ggg of| _ It was indicated in the interview and Talmadge. ° | 
widespread racketeering in autoj He said some of the illegal prac- the rs a v9 a ay that Powell would base his fer The editorial was inspired by a 
driving schools. tices uncovered so far include the’ - cin ol “es ment “Giff mars port of either Fteenhower seg (speech, attributed to Sen. East- 
George Bragalini, State Taxation’ substitution of qualified drivers for!" _. le ae eo - an Stevenson on what each offers on| 22 (D-Miss) delivered in Stark- 
Finance Commissioner, said in a| incompetent students during road| P#@” geo er gt wall ; es ».|civil rights. : ville, Miss., last Sept. 18, in which 
preliminary report to Gov. Averell) tests for drivers’ licenses, and so-| he had he . , Po apaner pebiteesie Eastland boasted he had kept frem 
Harriman that state police andicalled special fees, ranging from| 2 mye ag tage wc ate, EX-NEW DEAL PAPER the floor the civil rights bills pre- 
special Motor Vehicle Bureau in- $20 to $300, charged to “gnaran-| Se: ‘ aa” . aa Five r . FOR COP CONGRESS sented by Attorney General Her- 
vestigators already have put I4jtee” licenses to students. “hos 9 mi hg of the bert Brownell. Eastland’s Senator- 
of New York City’s “gyp driving! The commissioner said the feee| Some r ong a _ ; The Baltimore Afro-American, ajial functions prove, the editorial 
schools” out of business for illegaljsometimes were pocketed by the! of on A ppreximately percent! leading Negro weekly with mili-|concluded, that the Democratic 
practices. |school operators’ and sometimes hen rmour workers are women.'tant New Deal traditions, called|Party cannot control its “Dixiecrat 
e right to strike where exces-| yesterday upon its readers to “elect element.” 


_ Bragalini said thousands of driv-'shared with state employes. sive job loads are imposed is main- 


STUDY FINDS STRIKE VOTES j=." | Household Appliance 


partment was discontinued due to 


ARE RUN DEMOCRATICALLY S22 "=:2c0s 

given severance pay according to 

Gaara caste R@YOHS Announced 
PRINCETON, N. J., t. =e supine taken would have been legal length of service. : | 

(FP).—Strike votes are y run|“even under the most restrictive! - This year’s contract provides the Westinghouse Electric and the Crosley refrigerator divi- 


democratically, according to a _|extension of this principle to cover’ |; . TT YT. % : 
‘sy ey stat Rte onde tat, have eres sng J Ihe rpacumny nyo, AveD Manufacturing wll ay off 800 workers next 
tions Section of Princeton Univer-} The vr apa we of any job by machinery, regardless wee 3 no oa nape er ay. alancing O inventories — 
erica: et cai ‘New| Charges that ‘strike votes hen in i pecan > entitles Sag ben 0 Ce. The ad Ok the 1956 re. | men of other major firms, accord- 
Jersey, affiliated with 30 different the emotionally charged atmos-'ers to severance pay. frigerator production season was | to the se “A foveal, 
international unions. Seventy-four phere of a2 wunion nemo, are Another important feature of the Crosley’s reason. ; sti Gg ont y ve oraers to 
otlies lecals of the United Bubba vastly different from the results ob- agreement provides that workers The extent to which layoffs may se - sel lovoff 
tained when votes are cast at polls! who are notified to come to work|Sptead to other appliance makers xe Westinghouse layolts were 
was still not apparent, with spokes- ‘the first since the end of 156-day 
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Workers were studied at the same'| * ae 
caine. : oe pe in & ‘ f WP ye on Mondey sre eg a full strike that had cut off considerab!e 
Princeton found that of the 56)" °.<* eo OF 8 NS Ween 6 les OF ee is to be . acti seal aati 
non-rubber unions which had con- aR saggdbon ox ag OF a no midweek layoff. Crk tel ektens comes 
— strike votes, 75 ar one case, Bn percent a Bl far ESCALATOR CLAUSE 7 | |that the companies have more than 
u pps ballots, even when ers favored the strike when cast-| A” escalator wage clause pegged made up for that loss of output. 
— the a he wai ing. secret ballots at polling places| ' the cost of living is in addition +The Westinghouse Corp. will lav- 
a om? rea oa away from the union hall. ! : off about 500 in its Mansfield, 
sostliliniag majority of strike} The study indicated that work-|4) 4 woskors wears ot ae te soca at's Makoeed: 
Ph ere en tions beg seniority shall receive a two-week| ” ‘|Ind., plant. 
ESTES SAYS GOP ths balloting is goverment ree: re 9 pias pey. tn, ie pat ir: | The latest developments point 
ulated. years. After one year of service , coming 9 ong _ vie 
Armour workers continue to get a of an announcement by. Interna- 


; , week's vacation with pay and long; tional Harvester its farm equip- 
Democratic vice-presiden UAW Replies to workers get three} {ment plant there will be shut down 
didate Estes Kefauver said today : : |permanently as “unprofitable.” 
that the Administration has vee! Daw «ie -— | 
vewey Speech povidick har deheoele What |FETE SATURDAY 
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Connecticut 


CP Comment 
cag a Conn. 

Editor, Daily Wo 

The Connecticut State Board 
of the Communist Party agrees 
with the National Committee of 
of the CPUSA in its statement 
of July 25, that “the resolution 
of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU is a most valuable and 
important contribution to ana- 
lyzing the origins, effects and 
lessons of the mistakes made by 
the CPSU under Stalin’s leader- 
ship.” 

However, we feel that the 
section of the National Commit- 
tee statement calling for “fur- 
ther study and discussion” of 
certain aspects of past violations 


is inadequate. 

These “violations” were of 
such a character that they. can- 
not be treated so lightly. Par- 
ticularly the curtailment of 
democratic rights. and the hap- 
penings in the field of Jewish 
culture require not only further 
study and discussion, but more 
concrete explanations and guar- 
antees against their recurrence. 

We especially feel that the 
National Committee statement 
should have called for an ex- 
planation of the way in which a 
sentence in Dennis’ article deal- 
ing with the Jewish question 
was omitted in translation by 
the. “Pravda.” 

The failure to raise these 
points in the statement reflects 
a hesitation to criticize or ques- 
tion the Soviet Communist Party 
leadership when required. 

We believe that the present 
situation calls -for a greater ex- 
ercise of independent judgment 
than is apparent in the National 
Committee statement. 

—SID TAYLOR. 


Wants to Thank 


Sam Coleman 
Chicago. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The New York “Party Voice” 
of July is only now reaching 
some of us here. I want to thank 
Sam Coleman for his thoughtful 
article and underscore his last 
paragraph. He says, in relation 
to a new socialist regrouping, 
“We will only be able to play 

that (significant) role if we first 
drastically transform our Party 


Worker, New Y 


~ SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


1956 


into a creatively Marxist, demo-_ 


cratic organization, Then, when 


objective and subjective condi-— 


tions are riper than now, we will 
be able to influence such a re- 
grouping.” 

There are voices now raised 
for the C.P. to dissolve itself 
and call for a regrouping of 
broad socialist forces. Many of 
those serious errors of the past 
that we are “now re-examining 
critically, were caused by a re- 


é fusal to consider our actions and 


"avyords in the light of how they 
would appear to those outside 
our ranks. 

We know that sectarin policies 
have hurt us in the eyes of the 
masses. Our sincerity as an 
American party has been ques- 
tioned. For the C.P. now, at the 
point of its greatest weakness 
and isolation, to issue a call to 
broad socialist forces for a “re- 
grouping, would be a disastrous 
Eheeidlan’ This badly timed move 
would be considered by these 
forces as a panicky move to heal 
our own wounds and get out 
from under our own iosses, 
rather than as a sincere attempt 
to build a socialist party, and in 
fact, it would be. 

We have first to prove our- 
selves again, as we did in the 
"30s, but without the sectarian 
errors of those years; we must 
prove our ability to work mod- 
estly and~ constructively in co- 
alition; must ourselves practice 
inner-party democracy and self- 
critcism, and must demonstrate 
our ability to function as a re- 
sponsible, indigenous part of the 
American scene. Only then can 
we go to non-Party progressives 
and socialists and suggest or- 
ganizational coalition. This must 
follow a long period of working 
coalition in struggles and on 
issues, 

Fraternally, 


i 


= 
Washington Heights 
C. P. Resolution 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

Eighteen members of Wash- 
ington Heights Communist Par- 
ty voted the following resolu- 
tion: 

1.—That party membership be 
open to everyone who wants to 
achieve socialism in America, 
and wishes to work toward this 
aim. 


STATEMENT by Sidney Stein 


guilty of the charges which 


9.~That all divisions and sub- 
F eda of the party should 
have standard organizational 
titles, such as, president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, etc, and the meet- 
ings should be conducted ac- 
cording to Roberts rules of or- 


: der. 


3.-That the party should be 
iad by majority rule; but 
minority opinion should be pre- 
sented, respected and safe- 
guarded. 
4.—That the membership of 
the party shall have a direct 
voice in the nomination and 
election of the National Board 
and also in the election of Jead- 
ership of lower party divisions. 
5.—That major policy decisions 
of the party be subject to mem- 


bership referenduc. 
. 


A Letter From 


National Guardian 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The news report in your issue 
of Sept. 26 of the National 
Guardian's views of the 1956 
Presidential election _ contains 
certain maccurate statements 
which ought to be corrected. 

The Guardian did not, as you 
say, see “no alternative to votin 
for Stevenson and Kefauver. 
After noting that the readers of | 
the Guardian were divided on 
the Presidential election, it said: 
“Most, we believe, intend to 
‘beat Nixon’ by voting for Stev- 
enson and Kefauver.... The 
editorial then said: “We believe 
firmly that these votes should 
not be cast for the Democrats 
without exacting a price in terms 
of program.” It listed the three 
main issues of such a program 
as: 

1.—Peace in the world with | 
guarantees for the right of so- 
cialist countries to be socialist 
and of colonial countries to be 
free. ‘ 

2.—The right to a decent pay- 


ing job and social-security for | 


all Americans. 

3.—Civil rights and civil lib- 
erties for all Americans. 

Your news report also says 
that the Guardian: editorial “in 


effect rejected the position of | 


some of its readers who advo- 
cate voting for the minor par- 
ties.” What the editorial actually | 
said was: 

“We cannot, in good consci- 
ence, argue - m n opposition to 


Se to them they are kee 


those who intend to vote for 
the candidates of the minor par- 
ties. In the only remaining way 
in 
e the embers of indepen aant 
political ballot action and, in 
most cases, intend to cast their 
voles positively’ for a rogram 
of social and political change,” 
The editorial also said that 
any campaign season is, “by hal- 
owed tradition, the radical’s best 
chance to reach ve with the 
most demonstrabl e truth that 


there is really little to. choose 
from between the two old party 
camps and that something ought 
to be done about it.” 

The editorial was written with 
careful thought after much con- 
sideration and- we would appre- 
ciate your publishing this letter 
in the interest of accuracy. 

JAMES ARONSON, 
Editor. 

[Ed. Note: The full text of the 

Guardian editorial appears on 


page 2.] 


Ford Workers Ready 
To Fight Automation 


DEARBORN. — “The job yon cone: buttons, all the workers 
save may be your own” is a bye-/ lost out and pat jobless. On the 
word at the big Ford Rouge plant | ven four yen. Sag , automation re- 

speedup and the 


‘as automation cuts deeply each day Automation, 
into manpower rolls. The Ford) results of it are being seriously 
Local 600 of the UAW through its | studied by Ford Local 600 officers. 
newspaper Ford Facts is telling) Failure by Ford to even bother 
some startling facts of how automa-_ about the effects of this production 
tion is slicing employes’ jobs away.' drive on workers will soon be 

Ford Motor Co. in its tremend- | brought to the company’s attention. 
ous drive to compete with its huge Once before the big UAW local in 
‘rival, General Motors for the small| Dearborn got agitated about speed- 
‘car market is slashing costs, speed- -| up and layoffs and then former 
‘ing up production, in 4 reckless FBI agent John Bugas, now com- 
‘campaign to “get there first.” pany vice president told the union 

One part of its program has been “there is nothing to worry about.” 
to build thirty nine machining and| No, not much, when some 20,000 
assembly plants and twenty one less workers are employed in the 
‘parts depots, which when fully in' plant and jobs are moving away 
operation may. leave the Rouge each day or being eliminated by 
plart a shell with a skeleton force, | automation and speedup. 


Already this set of moves has; 
‘reduced in the last ten years, ‘Unveiling Rites 
Rouge personnel from 70,000 to} : 
43,000 workers. One building, the Sunday for Dora Rich 
‘old Press Steel used to have 11,000 

ki al , 
noe’ a a s half that amount, of Dora Rich, leader of the Emma 

Si. é : Lazarus Federation, who died a 

or being done by push-button) —. ago, will be held at 12:80 p.m. 


tomation. . 
SULoMAuON Sunday at the former [WO plot in 


In 1950 about 700 people were) ¥, . ' 
‘used in machining the Ford V-8' “mio eg Cemetery, Pine- 


| Block, production was 5,000 blocks. 
‘from 3 shifts. For the last 4 years’ 


only LOO people have been meet- 
ing the production demand. a bus leaving Union Square, op- 


Or in Dearborn assembly there posite Kleins, at 11:15 a.m. In 
were 5 elevators, operated by 13, case of heavy rain, the unveiling 
jens Dl A few of these workers; Will be postponed a week. 
were medical cases, due to their; Those planning to attend may 
physical condition, unable to work phone details to the Emma Lazarus 
on production. The elevator ope- | Federatioin, CHelsea 3-3640, 8:30 
‘rators were replaced by automatic a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Unveiling ceremonies in memory 


Arrangements. by the -Emma 
Lazarus club members will provide 


ee 


oe oe — eel EN ee ee ee 


erties will be eliminated. It is my 


Chief Justice of the Supreme 


— Statement by Sidney Stein Before Sentencing 


before sentencing at the New 
York Smith Act Trial: 
© © ° 

THIS IS THE second time in 
three years that I am in the posi- 
tion of saying a few words to a 
court prior to the pronouncement 
of sentence upon me. It has been 
a most cruel experience to spend 
over two a ‘asm goes in County 
and Federal jails, during which 
time my Mother died and I was 
not even permitted to attend 
her funeral and during which 
time my father passed away and 
I was brought to visit him on his 
death bed by guards from the 
Federal house of detention. 

While these officers were con- 
siderate and humane within the 
bounds of regulations, they did 
not have it in their power to 
change the basic setting of this 
event which shall forever be 
etched on my heart and mind. 

Since my release on bond this 
past July I have expereienced 
the sting reserved for the ex- 
convict, the felon, even in such 


small matters as applying for a 


driver's license 
to fish .in the 


or even a permit 


brought ahout my first convic- 
tion, nory> am I guilty of the 
charges presented against me in 
this trial. 


In view of this your honor 
will readily appreciate my eftort 
here to express my views on this 
very seriliaine situation. 

On the one hand I have been 
indicted on two occasions ac- 
cording to established procedure. 
Tried by a jury of my peers, 
defended by very able counsel, 
trials presided over by Judges of 
the federal court. All in the 
judicial manner provided by law. 
As an American I am bound to 
respect these institutions and to 
go on the assumption that all my 
fellow citizens who have in. one 
or another way oe in 
these proceedings honestly 
deavoring to fulfill their ped pe of 


office. 
Pe the other ve I can not 


mere a the one central fact on 
others might differ, but 


aha which there is no shadow of 


a doubt in my mind. The fact 


that I was not ot guilty of harbor- — 


ing as charged in my first trial 
nor am J guilty of consipracy as 
charged in this tria | 


results of these trials? How can | 


guards formally provided by law 
with the end sainatie: which | have 


been unjust in both trials? 
It is my firm belief that these 


-results came about for the fol- 


lowing reasons: 


a) For the past eight years 


an atmosphere of fear, suspicion 
and hate has been. generated 


against the mre 


Court, Justice Warren character- 
ized as “The erosion of civil 
liberties that threatened to engulf 
our country. It grew to such 
fantastic proportion that the good 
sense and democratic traditions 
of our people reasserted itself 
and called a halt to its more out- 
standing excess. 

But we are still laboring under 
the backwash and remnants of 
this hysteria. Though the cold 
war which as the background for 
these attacks on civil liberties is 
now receding its effects still lin- 
ger on and were present in this 
court room despite the injunc- 
tions of the bench and the efforts 
of the jurors to close them out. 


The Smith Act.with its appli- 


cation of the conspiracy law to 


political . thought and political 
action is a law at variance with 
the basic tenets of our Constitu- 
“a and the Bill of Rights. It is 

possible to defend oneself ef- 
fectively against the charge of 
conspiring to teach and advocate 
especially in a situation where 
the flimsiest testimony such as 

fed against me in this case 


presen! 
when add 
a verdict of guilty. 


to the other factors — 
~ mentioned is suicient to produce 


hope and expectation that the re- 
pressive laws of today will soon 
be abolished by the will of our 
people and thee gh the instru- 
mentalities of our courts and law 
making bodies. 

It is further my belief that 
those Americans who seek basic 
answers to our social. problems, 
including those of us who ad- 
vocate a socialist transformation 
of society will be free to advocate 
their ideas, so that these ideas 
may be judged by the American 
people on their merits. . 


I associate myself fully with 
the remarks of Mr. James Jack- 
son. before this court today. and 
specifically with his explanation 
of the scientific manner in which 
we view and apply Marxism- 
Leninism. 

As ever I_remain faithful to 
what I know to be the aims of 


~ Daily’ Worker ey pales co Ey oy moo 
ALsonente 7054 majority oO ae progressive 
Aaree Ducted } ’ " ™” trade unionists today view . the 


of 


York, . &. 


ACHESON’ S CONVENTIONAL WAR 


THE DEEP-SEATED desire of the American people 
to live in a world truly at peace, and their horror at the 
threat of an atom war, is a political reality which neither 
Republicans nor Democrats, even if they wished, could 
ignore. 

The fact is that while Eisenhower has verbally ex- 
pressed the wish, the hope and even the determination 
that we shall have peace, the policies drafted by his Sec- 
retary of State, defended by his administration, have sharp- 
ened the tensions of the cold war and. created hostility 
against our nation among the peoples of other countries. 

President Eisenhower has himself sarcastically reject- 
ed the proposal of Adlai Stevenson that we cease nuclear 
bomb -tests as an earnest of our desire for peace, which 
is, incidentally, the most dramatic and hopeful idea to 
emerge so far in the foreign policy debate of this elec- 
tion campaign. And on Wednesday, Thomas, E. Dewey 
delivered an ill-tempered diatribe against Stevenson for 
daring to make such a proposal (although it had been made 
by Pope Pius, the British Prime Minister and the Soviet 
leaders). 

Dewey s exasperation may be understood as reflect- 
ing this astute politician's fear that the Democratic. can- 
didate is gaining in the contest for the peace vote. But 
Dewey.should have rather- visited his anger on a mem- 
ber of Re’ cabinet, Air Force secretary Quarles, who 
boasted that the U.S. would use atomic weapons in a 
“limited war’ as well as in a big one. 


For the American people want neither limited wars 
nor big ones fought either with atomic or conventional 
weapons; and their votes in the final analysis will go to 
the candidate they feel is closest to their convictions in 
this regard. 

The voters are certainly not going to be impressed 
by the efforts of Dean Acheson in a campaign speech pur- 
portedly aiming at helping Stevenson, to deal with these 
so-called alternatives. The former Secretary of State under 
Traman assails the Eisenhower Administration's attempt 
to bluff other countries by brandishing the A-bomb. No 
one, he says, will believe we actually intend to use such 
a horrible weapon in a “limited war.” 

His alternative is to threaten to use conventional 
weapons, on the theory that it would only kill mere thou- 
sands, 

The American people, who were so heartened by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles’ pledge not to use force in the Suez 
Canal situation, will be shocked, we think, to learn that 
Acheson regards that as a mistake. What is wrong with 
our governments Middle East position is its refusal to 
negotiate the Suez issue, not the rejection in advance of 
force, against which Acheson complains. 

Adlai Stevenson can be sure that millions of voters 
will be waiting to hear from his lips whether he agrees 
with Acheson. 

In opening the door for ending the draft and in pro- 
posing the cessation of bomb tests, Stevenson propounded 
issues close to the hearts of the people and raised to new 
heights the level of the foreign policy debate in this cam- 
paigu. Acheson would drag it down again to the fruitless 
if not harmful preoccupation with preserving the hang- 
evers of the Truman cold war. 


THE llth COMMANDMENT 


HARVEY MATUSOW has been coonvicted by a jury 
that gave all of 90 minutes to weigh a verdict of consider- 
able national significance. To judge how much signifi- 
cance, we refer our readers to the following excerpts from 
a New York Times news story yesterday . 

“A high-ranking government official who was not 
directly concerned with the Matusow case expressed re- 
lief at the result. ‘It will have a far-reaching effect on 
informers. everywhere, he explained. ‘Something of this 
kind ought to have been done years ago. ” 

What “far-reaching effects’ are anticipated is not 
hard to see. Matusow stands convicted only of having 
_jied in naming Roy Cohn as the man who told him to tes- 
tify falsely in a Smith Act trial. The government has not 
attempted to disprove Matusow'’s confession that he did 
lie when he worked as a government informer. 

But that distinction, no matter how grave, will not 
comfort the stool-pigeon informers. who, as the Times’ 
high-ranking informant gleefully implied, cannot now dis- 
card their wretched role as. paid perjurers without meet- 
ing the fate of Harvey Matusow. 


To the 10 commandments, the government has now 


added an 11th: “Thou shalt not confess thou bore false 
_ witness.” By Washington fiat, the informer system is 


oy at a time when public. opinion would cheer — 
e the Matusow verdict we 


AFL-CIO merger in a positive 
light, and many of them are 
finding ways to play a construc- 
tive role within its framework. 
It was, therefore, surprising to 
listen to a number of speeches 
of leaders at the convention of 
thé United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers in which the 
merger was either ridiculed, 
minimized or otherwise describ- 
ed negatively. 

Those speeches came ten 
months after the merger. of 15-, 
000,000 unionists, after much 
experience that should have put 
to rest some of the negative ar- 
guments we heard among pro- 
gressives before the merger. 

Probably the clearest articu- 
lation of the views I refer to, 
came from Louis Goldblatt, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, who 
addressed the UE convention 


briefly. 


GOLDBLATT said the mer- 
ger “failed in- everything” and 
he pointed to continued juris- 
dictional strife, even some raids; 
the slowness of an organizing 
drive to get under way and the 
fact that solidarity in strikes is 
not up to what was expected. He 


said there has “not been a posi- 


tive element” in even a “single” 


| respect. 


@. ompromise, 


Goldblatt conceded that the 
merger has a “poential,” but 
that the “potential” will be real- 
ity only to the degree that “or- 
ganizations like ours” (meaning 
the UE and ILWU) continue as 
a critical minority and maintain 
their “independence” outside 
the merged labor movement. In 
fact, he went on, “history may 
have tapped a couple of trade 
unions to be the conscience of 
Americas labor movement.” 

He congratulated the UE 
for “standing fast by its found- 
ing principles” in “these days of 
presumably refer- 


_ ring to those in the UE who left 
it or who have been pressing 


Wo ld 


Labor 


by George Morris: 


The ‘Independent? Mineriiv 
And the AFL-CIO Merger 


for more vigorous efforts for a 
merger with another union in 
the industry, and re-entry into 


the main stream. 
. 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, the 
view expressed by Goldblatt dis- 
regards some of the progress 
that HAS been made, modest as 
it has been. The merger has giv- 
en a backbone to the labor 
movement in a period, especial- 
ly the last year, when an em- 
ployer offensive was picking up 
momentum. 

This is evident to some degree 
in the economic gains in some 
fields this year. Raiding has -di- 
minished. considerably, although 
by no means wiped out. There is 
greater emphasis on driving out 
the racketeers, although a Her- 
culean task is to be done. 

Labor is presenting the most 
united political front in its his- 
tory, and its influence is show- 
ing up to some degree in a pos- 
itive way on some issues. _ 

There is progress on civil 
rights within the labor move- 
ment in the unity (with the no- 
table exception of the machin- 
ists) it displays in support of the 
Supreme Courts desegregation 
ruling. 

After some hesitation, the 
AFL-CIO has at last assigned 
the first batch of organizers to 
work with the textile and tobac- 
co unions in a key Southern 
area drive. 

In view of the composition of 
the last Congress, the blocking 
of new anti-labor legislation may 
also be chalked up partly to la- 


bor unity. 

The same holds on the failure 
of reactionaries to get more 
righ-to-work laws. 

& 


I DON’T THINK such results 
should be ignored. I am sure 
workers, including the UE and 
ILWU members, view the mer- 
ger in the light of such results. 

But there is an even more im- 
portant measure. Those who 
doubted the wisdom of the mer- 
ger and still view it in a nega- 
tive light, do not look at labor 
unity as a process, and they ig- 
nore the developing differences 
within the AFL-CIO on some of 
the key issues, with the most 
conservative forces increasing- 
ly challenged by influential uu- 
ions and people with whose pro- 
gram the left can and should 
find much common ground. 


It has become increasingly 
evident that some unions, in- 
cluding most of those that have 
been formerly in the CIO, have 
a BETTER position on political 
action, civil rights and civil lib- 
erties, anti racketeering, organ- 
ization of the unorganized, in- 
dustrial unionism, wage policy, 
and even on some questions re- 
lated to foreign policy. It should 
be apparent, to anyone in a po- 
sition to see, that open and cov- 
ert clashes have taken place be- 
tween the groups over key is- 
sues affecting the qualitative 
content of unity. Which proves, 
of course, that those who pre- 
dicted the merged federation 
would stifle differences and 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


+ 


Does Eisenhower Want 
‘Fair and Open Trials’? 


WAS IT CONCERN for jus- 
tice that caused President Eisen- 
hower to issue a statement on 
the Poznan trial? The President 


| hoped it would be a “fair and 


| open trial.” 
| dent's 


Perhaps the Presi- 

reading habits bar. him 
from Pace os of even N. Y. 
Times dispatches from Poznan. 
So we sBaiess ourselves first to 
much closer to 


some trials 


| home. 


Do you remember the trial of 
Emmett Till’s murderers, little 


more than a year ago, Mr. Presi- | 


dent? That trial received world- 


wide attention. From Karachi to | 


Paris the newspapers were: test- 
ing America’s regard for~ justice 
by what happened at that trial. 


- Our good name was at stake, 


4° 


i 


Mr. President, But not a word 
was heard from the White 
House. "You expressed:, no .con- 
cern at all then about a. “fair 
and open tial.” So the mur- 
derers went scot free. Our coun- 
try’s name was dragged in the 
mud because justice was mur- 
deted in Sumner, Miss., after the 
horrible murder of 14- year-old 


Emmett Till. 
* 


ANOTHER TRIAL, not yet 
opened, comes to mind. In 
Puerto Rico ten men and women 
will soon be brought before the 


court by your prosecutors, Mr. 


‘Act. 
President, bea fi the Smith en. ly, denny, Let aone a 


_ and. violenee, 


Will that be 


eH 

er : 

; ve nit Be. 
3 

yi Phas, 


~ books 


ago, 


; Vig “ Yer ss 
% : 2S ye é 


President? 

In Poznan as American re- 
porters on the spot inform. us, 
the accused are charged with 
overt acts of killing policemen, 
of burglary and similar acts. But 
in that Puerto Rico trial, as in all 
Smith Act trials, the accused are 
charged with harboring ideas. 
The evidence will be trundled 
out as in previous Smith Act 
trials. 

Will the evidence be like the 
pistols and machine guns. the 
prosecution can bring in evi- 
dence in Poznan? The evidence 


‘in Puerto Rico will be books, 


Mr. President. Some of these are 
written over a century 
And ten men and women 
will be on trial for ideas con- 
tained in those books. ) 

. 


AS A MATTER of fact, Mr. 
President, there have recently 
heen riots in American cities, 
not only in Poznan. There were 
riots in Clinton, Tenn., in* Clay, 
Ky., in Mansfield, Tex. Wouldn't 
justice have been better served 
if those guilty of organizing 
those riots, designed to obstruct 
a decision of our Supreme 
Court, had ‘been brought to 
trial? Oh yes, fair sa gen 
trials! But the ‘problem in Pal 


those cities is that there are no — 


trials at all of the rioters who 


defy the law of the-land brazen- 
sh 


p Seale lo “BUT WHAT bout 


itself, which occupies all your 
attention in this vital matter of 
“fair and open’ trials, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

On the very day that you is- 
sued your statement the N.Y. 
Times. published a cable from 
Sydney Gruson in Poznan for 
the trial. There are 25 foreign 
correspondents in Poznan for the 
trial, the N.Y. Times-reports. Of 
these, Gruson says, twelve are 
from Western, non-Communist 
newspapers. The Times. reports 
that the Polish public as well as 
foreign correspondents are at the 
trial. It will also be attended by 
three Western lawyers, invited 
to Poznan by the Polish Lawyers 
Association. They are Prof. Fer- 
nand of Montpellier University, 
France; Jules Wolff of the Bel- 
gian Scicety for the Rights of 
Man and Frederick Jones, Brit- 
ish Labor member of parliament. 

Apparently your advisers did 
not bother to inform you of such 
facts when you issued your state- 
ment, Mr. President, but the ad- 
vance information had already 
appeared in the Times and other 
newspapers. Nor did they bother 
to inform you that none of the 
Poznan participants in the. strike 
or demonstrations are being put 
on trial. Only those charged 
with specific. acts of violence, of 
rioting, of murder and er. 
_ We realize that you were not 
informed about , Mr. 


President. ‘But what about the | 


Puerto. Rico trial? Will you issue— 
a. statement on how. it can be a 


by david platt 
‘Silent World,’ One of the Finest Films 


Of Its Type Ever Produced 


The Silent World: A feature-length documentary at 


the Paris Theatre. Produced by Capt. Jacques-Yves Cous- 
teau and Louis Malie, with Frederic Dumas, Albert Falco 


and the divers and crew of the Calypso during the Calypso- 
National Geographic expeditions to the Red and Medi- 
terranean Seas, Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean in 1954- 
53. Narration written by 
James Dugan and spoken 
by Captain Cousteau. Music 
by Yves Baudrier. Present- 
ed by Columbia Pictures. 
o o ° 


THIS is the “Moby Dick’ 
of documentaries that ex- 
plore the depths of the. sea. 
Capt. Jacques-Yves Cous- 
teau and his crew of skin 
divers and color photog- 
raphers went down in some 
spots to a depth of 247 feet, 
at which poimt the pres- 
sures so great the ind vir- 
tually stops functioning. 
They went down equipped with all the latest inven- 
tions in their fields. They had acqua lungs, carried oxygen 
tank: on their backs, and moved around with the help 


of phosphorus torches. They wore little more than bath- 


ing suits and the underwater motor scooters which they | 
steered with their bodies enabled them to cover a lot of | 


ground without exerting themselves too much. 

They came up with thousands of flash photos and 
color movies of coral reefs and tropical fish never before 
seen by man, and among them was an 80-pound moss- 
green colored fish which knocks all our conceptions of 


fish into a cocked hat. 
For this little monster which the divers dubbed 


Ulysses was the friendliest fish that ever lived. 
He followed the men wherever they went and the 


more they fed him the friendlier he got. 

In the end he became such a nuisance they had to 
lower a steel cage and lock him up. 

One of the divers remarked that in the 20 years he 
had been diving professionally he had never met such a 


familiar fish. 


IN ANOTHER remarkable episode we're introduced 
to a giant turtle. We see her crawling out of the sea and 
digging a a hole in the sand, using ka hind legs like a 
spoon ‘and she lays an enormous quantity of eggs, after 
which hard labor she covers them gently with sand, then 
leaves, never again to see her brood. 


But wait--suddenly the sand begins to move. Baby 
turtles—scores of them—rear their heads. They emerge 
from their nest, crawling, stumbling, hopping, running. 
All travel in the same direction. Instinctively they head 


for the ocean. 


THERE ARE MORE marvels yet to come such as 
those fascinating jumping porpoises and the sperm whales 
—the most peaceful bunch of whales you ever saw. The 
ship doesn’t bother them one bit and they float off into 
space, unaware that one of their number, a baby whale, 
got himself mangled in the ship’s propeller, and is being 
pursued by a band of ravenous sharks. 

Their dance of death around the dying whale begins. 
It is a gruesome spectacle. Before our horrified eves the 
sharks sink their teeth into the whale and inside of a few 
minutes every bit of flesh has been devoured. 


FABULOUS IS THE word for the beautifully clear 
deep sea color photography in “The Silent World, and 
when the divers and cameramen go down to depths never 
before physically explored by man, it is amazing how 
closely the bottom of the sea resembles the starry- skies. 


THE FII.M COMES pretty near to being a great 
documentary. The fellows who made it are not only ex- 


pert divers and men of science but they also know how | 


to make movies—move. Not only is the color out of this 
world, but the direction, editing and the narration are 
_ steeped in those zestful qualities, among which TI include 


which are always the trademark of good movie-making. 


oe 


|Today’s Best 
|Bets on TV, 


Movies, Fheontre 


| Baseball: Dodgers-Pirates at Eb- 


bets Field (9) 8:10 
Yankees-Red Sox (11) 8:10 
Adlai Stevenson Sketch (2) 8:30 to 


9 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre (5) 8:30 


to 9 
On Trial. Famous Court trials. 


Joseph Cotten, host (4) 9 to 9:30 
Lili Palmer Theatre: The Game 
and the Onlooker. Stars Wendy 
Hiller (5) 9 to 9:30 
Big Story—Nightmare (4) 9:30 to 
10 
Boxing: Joe Giardello vs. Bobby 
Boyd ei 10. Middleweights 
Person to Person—Ed Murrow host 
(2) 10:30. Visits Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor in their 
NY apartment 
RADIO 
Dodgers-Pirates WMGM_ 7:55 
Giants-Phillies WMCA 7:55 
Yankees-Red Sox WINS 8:10 
Opera Spotlight—Falla’s La Vida 
Breve WQOXR 7:30 
Adlai Stevenson WCBS 8:30 
MOVIES 
War and Peace, Capitol 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 
Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Attack, Mayfair 
| Private’s Progress (English), Guild 
50th 


Bus Stop, Roxy 

Rilifi, Fine Arts 

The King and I, Selwyn 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

The Gadfly, Cameo 

The Silent World—feature length 
documentary, Paris 


DRAMA 


Saint Joan, Phoenix Theatre 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
'My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Chekhuv’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theates 
Inherit the Wind, National 
N. Y. City Opera, City Center 
Met Signs Up 
6 New U.S. 
Singers 


Six American singers are among 


A Look at the 
Of Beatrice Webb 


BEATRICE WEBB’S DIARIES. 
Longmans, Green $6. 


Publication of Beatrice Webb’s 
diaries from 1924 to 1932 enables 
us: to see how the greatest social 
investigators of the British Labor 
movement were converted to com- 
munism in their old age. 


At was indeed an amazing con- 
version, and an amazing tribute to 
the Soviet Union, when in their 
mid-seventies, Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb published “Soviet Commun- 
ism—a New Civilization?” Before 
they did they had the question | 
mark removed. 


the soul and the driving force of 
the Soviet constitution. 

She did not disguise her dislike 
of what she called brutality in the 
Soviet Union, or of the cult of the 
individual (the Webb forecast its 
‘disappearance on the death of 
Stalin), but she did not allew tem- 
porary imperfections or her own 
prejudices to obscure the profound 
truth that communism worked— 
and worked for the good of man- 
kind.—M. M. 


and the Ramsay MacDonald be- | 


trayal of 1931. They are illuminat-| (Continued from Page 3) 

ed by brilliant character sketches. | top skilled millwrights, plumbers 
Mrs. Webb attributed strikes! and other such categories. 

under the Labor government to} The most important gains in the 

“those little bands of wrecking eyes of many Packing workers is 

Communists.” Throughout the gen-' ie. siberian: of te eee 


eral strike: and the prolonged) . girs 
miners’ lockout that followed, her union shop. This is another one of 


sympathies were entirely against) the issues at the heart of the Swift 
the workers, even though her hus- | strike. Under the modified union 
band represented a mining oom | shop, all present members of the 
stituency in Durham. 


° ° union must remain members as a 
To her the General Strike was|condition of employment and all 


For Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
were not only the authors of classic 
works on the trade unions, the co- 
operatives and the Poor Laws. 
They were also the foremost 
apostoles of the inevitability of a 
gradual transition to socialism, in 
—— to the Marxist theory 
of the class struggle. 

The diaries cover the years of 
the first two Labor governments | 
(of 1924 and 1939-31), in both of) 
which Sidney Webb was a Cabinet! 
Minister, of the 1926 general strike) 


the 13 new artists who have been; 


signed by Metropolitan Opera for 
the 1956-57 season. They will ap- 
near at the Met for the first time. 
The six are Maria Meneghini Cal- 
las, Mary Curtis-Verna and Mat- 
tiwilda Dobbs, sopranos; Belen 
Amparan and Irene Dalis, mezzo- 
sopranos; and Norman Kelley, 
tenor. Miss Dobbs is a Negro. 

The other new artists are Mar- 
tha Moedl, Carlotta Ordassy, 
Marianne Schech and Antonietta 
Stella, sopranos; Wolfgang. Wind- 
gassen, tenor; Enzo Sordello, bari- 
tone; and Jean Morel, conductor. 

our singers are returning to 
the Met. They are Fedora Bar. 
bieri, mezzo-soprano, and John 
Crain, tenor, who have been away 
two seasons; and Mario del Mon- 
aco, tenor, and Kurt Beehme, bass, 
who have been away one season. 

Five sopranos—Victoria de los 
Angeles, Jarmila Novotna, Rob- 
erta Peters, Ejeanor Steber and 
Astrid Varnay—are on leave of ab- 
sence from the Met for the 1956- 
97 Met season. 

Offenbach’s “La Perichole” will 
be produced for the first time at 
ithe: Met this season. It will be di- 
rected by Cyril Ritchard, who will 
also at in it. Mr. Ritchard, 
who played Capt. Hook in “Peter 
Pan” opposite Mary Martin on 
Broadway and on television, has 
also staged “The Barber of Sev- 
ille” and “Les Contes d’Hoffman” 
for the Met. 


‘Gadfly’ Ends Run; 


F 
i 
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win the competition.” 


ut 


a ge tragedy, a “mon-| new workers must join the union 
e 


strous irrelvance in the sphere of! wine, 30 days after being hired. 


social reform,” and proved the im-' ney | 
possibility of “workers control” or While there has been much agi- 


“direct action.” She railed against tation among the packing-house 
the “ignorance and folly of the! workers for a contract of less than 
proletarian leaders.” three years, it is the contention of 
was by the Left Wine the Right| {he union leaders that the agree- 

‘ment compares favorably with any 


Wing angered here even more.| major contract reached in the 
9 | 
As early as August 1924 she} country this year. 


wrote: ie : 
“Our usefulness to the Labor! . The negotiations, for the first 
Party is. exhausted; all that re-| time, were conducted by: a joint 
mains to be done is to retire grate- COMMmEEIES composed of members 
fully and graciously without taking) of the United P ackinghouse Work- 
sides. in the coming struggle be-| out sectene & es Bear pin 
tween the discredited Right and _ erreur gegen npg See 


the inflated Left. On balance my 

sympathies are with the Left—their vs 

leaders are the sounder in charac-| BONN BILL TO 
ASK 12-MONTH 

CONSCRIPTION 


ter and more honest in their con- 
victions,” 
Before the second Labor. gov- 
-BONN, Germany, Sept. 27.— 
The West German government de- 
cided today on a 12-month draft 


ernment had been in office for a 
year, in 1929, she began for the 

term instead of 18 months for its 
new soldiers. 


first time to “doubt the. superior 
virtue of the British over the Rus- 
sian socialism.” 
By June, 1931 she was noting 
The government will hand a bill 
to F ergreagel the near future 
calling for orter conscription 
csaiad for members of the Bundes- 
wehr, see 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 


with approval, that in the Soviet 

Union greed and money-making 

wasregarded as the source of all 
backed down from his original de- 
mand for an 18-month draft term 
after the proposal split the country 


eivl, while by July she has dis- 
covered that the Soviet Union be- 

and threatened. to wreck his 
)chances next year's elections. 


lieved in peaceful co-existence: _| 
Reporter's Widow 


“The cry today among official 
Sues 2 Ship Lines 


Russians is not spread of the 

Revolution, but the haem i 

for each country to develop its 
social organization and let the 

Mrs, Jane Cianfarra, widow of 

Camille Cianfarra, New York Times 

‘Madrid cor t killed in the 

collision of the liners Andrea Doria 


world choose between them; the 
Russians today are so confident of 
and Stockholm, filed a $1,550, : 
the} sui yesterday in Federal Court — 


their success that they intend to 


When the economic crisis broke 


inner group in the Cabinet 
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Veteran Socialist Writes 
On France Since War 


FRANCE: 1940-1955. By Alex-'the fall of France to the Joss of 
ander Werth. Essential Books. 


750 pages. $6. | 
The tall, slightly drooping, beret- 
pped figure of Alexander Werth 
has been a more enduring feature 
of the French ‘political landscape 
in the last 20 years than any 
ec eae : 
Official spokesmen have ap- 
and disappeared from the 
d'Orsay press conferences, 
the probability always was, 
when question time came round,| 
that the really sharp and awkward 
uestion would be drawled, diffi- 
ntly, in impeccable but slightly 


Indo-China. 

It is an enormously informative 
book, and to anyone who has 
grappled or wanted to grappl 
with the complexities of French 
political life it makes absorbing 
reading. 

Werth writes from a Socialist 
standpoint, and for this reason 
has little patience with the men 
who have Jed the French Socialist 
Party into the blindest of alleys— 
divesting it of every trace of genu- 
inely Socialist principle en route. 

He notes the reluctance of the 
French bourgeoisie “to include the 


Pi . + oy { | 
Rare Liszt 
Manuscripts 
BUDAPEST. — Istvan Szelenyi, 
Hungarian pianist and musicologist 
left for the German Democratic 
Republic a few weeks ago, on the 
occasion of the Liszt Memorial 
Year, the 70th anniversary of the 
immortal composer's death. The 
purpose of his journey was to visit 
the Liszt Museum in Weimar and 
to do library research there. 
Szelenyi, by means of pain- 


staking research, discovered some 


Liszt manuscripts which are of re- 
markable value. No one had been 
aware of the existence of the 


Da 


(Continued from Page 5) 
force submission to the old con- 
servative AFL leadership, were 
wrong, 

Not since 
the CIO twenty years ago have 
I seen such expression of differ- 
ences in top labor councils as 
today. Most progressives realize 
that they cannot be “impartial” 
in such. situation, and just 
stand on the sidelines directing 
critical speeches at “the mer- 


er.” Progressives should direct | 


th criticism and encourage- 
ment—where it is deserved. And 
they are not likely to be most 
influential outside the min 
stream. 


I don't think the role of a pro- 


gressive minority is just to be ~ 


critical. Progressives are not just 
“agin” things. Nor do I believe 
that a progressive minority, to 
be “independent,” has to be out- 


Lewis moved for 


Worker, New York, Friday, . 
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repeatedly in this column, it 
would have been far better had 
the UE as a whole, when it had 
thrice the at strength, 
found a way for unity with an- 
other union, preferably IVE. 
The fragmentation. that has been 
taking place is certainly not the 


_solution for the workers in the 


industry. 

Nor will charges by the. UE 
leaders that the departing peo- 

le seek to “liquidate” the UE, 

lp matters. tc is a 
two-way street. Those who left 
are countering with the charge 
that the UE leaders, by their 
failure to energetically seek uni- 
ty, have encouraged the frag- 
mentation of the union. There 
is probably some truth on both 
sides. 

I believe the chances for the 
the UE to seek unity have been 
weakened by a negative attitude 


manuscripts prior to their dis- 
covery. 

Szelenyi, in going through the 
material—most of it uncatalogued—} 
came across some sheets of music 
which captured his interest. On 
closer examination they proved to 
be pages of one and the same 
st ay He was able to rearrange the 
scattered pages and to reconstruct 
| Liszt's composition “Bagatelle ohne 
'Tonart” out of them. Dated 1885, 
this is the first atonal bagatelle in 
music literature. 

It appears that Franz Liszt had 
preceded Arnold Schonberg, the 
best known representative of the; 
atonal trend in music, by about a 
quarter of a century. 
© 


proletariat in the national com- 
munity.” 

His conclusion is that only the 
Communists have really fought for 
the workers of France, and that 
no other party generally stands for 
a fundamental social change. 

At the same time he has some 
critical things to say about Com- 
munist policy and tactics which, 
coming from a generally sympa- 
thetic observer, are to be read 

His accumulated knowledge has/seriously. 
been distilled into five books andj This is not a book for political 
a great deal of newspaper writing.'experts alone. Anyone who fol- 


Now he studies the fateful, com-jlows international affairs will find 
lit highly rewarding. —D.K. 


plex and controversial years from 
a few days before and learned how 


LOUISVILLE much nearer these two towns are 


(Conti inet Bane 2) to the Deep South's economic and 


~~ politic environment. Their econ- 
biggest hurdle Sept. 4 when the! omy is dominantly rural. Travel- 


schools here opened. _ ling along Highways 41 and 60 for 
gree is it that gad gece miles into Union, Crittendon 
these troubles, a — “|and Webster counties, you encoun- 


m jersey wm Sand rich farms. There is strip 


initals C.HS. shrugged his shoul- nibdieie dt Stiatie Deut & bo not och 


ders. He referred to the various : 
changes made in Louisville over|™4ary. Agriculture is, and the town!tg now the waltzes had been 
- the past several years: the opening) is primarily a trading eenter for the| known by the French title “Trois 
. the city to pm a well-to-do farmers who .get the valses oubliees” and no -one -had 
and N ae Age eee 7 rm big tobacco, soybean and corn|Peen os ye rae one te 
“They got tedmow us and we got" hiewelf hed tore, > te anne 
to Winks them, so they reba ys The social and economic cus- script. at nen 
Jot.” toms reflect this fact, and you get, 
| . too, a clearer view of history in 
5 De emees ria? _—— this state than you ever did in the 
is home f tice and|°OOM- 
cone 00.2 | aR selage The western shalf of Kensucky, 


he goes to theirs. “There’s been no } 
trouble.” he said earnestly, “we've |OF: rather, about a third, set up a|reason why the completed parts of 
been the best of friends.” In Clav|Slave state during the Civil War) an oratorio which Liszt planned to 
and Sturgis, he said, that hadn’t:and backed Jefferson Davis. You! compese had not been published 
happened and so the “old stuff cir-|learn that the slaveholders there|before now. Szelenyi had dis- 
culates.” herded their slaves like cattle and'covered the scores of the St. Step- 
“And why hasn't Louisville's ex- drove them down South into deep! han Oratorio by Liszt. 
ample ha further south?” 1| Confederate territory. The Liszt compositions which 
asked. Another answered readily: Louisville remained a strong have been found at Weimar will 
“Well, I look at it this way. The|center for the Underground Rail-|enrich music universally, and will 
rich white fellow who runs things|t0ad and many a slave crossed the) be a valuable contribution to the 
border here into Ohio; a matter|study and appreciation of Liszt's 


wants to keep it the way it was. 

He liked it better before the Civil|/of fording the Ohio river at night. 
War. , The right of Negroes to vote re- 
“Keep the colored down and mained intact after the Civil War. 
you can pay them low wages. Give: The thinking and the standards 
them the rights they're entitled to) of the Deep South clung on in 
and they to get the same; the western reaches of the. state, 
white fellow gets for the samejand, as one old farmer in Critten- 
work.” don County told me, his father was 

The others agreed. killed fighting for the Confederacy 
So, yeu see, they have their fin- ra —- — he “will never 

er on the hasic reason, for the a” Wien Citi ~ le f 
fot is that even here in Louisville . , : . ms HENDERSON. K o7 
RY, Sept 7 op nnbbibhbbhib bbb bbb 


g bis ominously, some}A boycott against the enrollment 
ma ete wing to the high of ve Negro pups at Wewveron| = ICED 
TO VOTE! 


seach Gay neha they | elementary school .appeared today 
¥4IAAIDAAAADAAAAAAAAAAIS 


foreign French, from somewhere 
at the back of the room. 

And when it had or had not 
been answered and the proceed- 
ings had been brought to an end, 
Werth would wander off, clutching 
beret, books. and a sheaf of news- 
papers, to write perceptively and 
from deep inside knowledge of 
what Laval or Bonnet or Bidault 
or Pineau was really going to do 
next. 


towards the merger as a whole; 
by the long-standing belief 
(clearly unfounded) that the 
members who shifted since the 
1949 split will be shifting back 
some day and by the “critical 
outside minority” thesis. The 
VE cannot “afford” such views. 
It needs unity. 


iK E 


(Continued from Page 1) 
hower said he has never been a 
member of the NAACP. This point 
was raised because Vice-president 
Richard M. Nixon said yesterday 
he was an honary member of the 
NAACP. 

© Eisenhower said he has re- 
newed his invitation to Indian 
Prime Mimister Nehru to visit this 
country. Nehru was scheduled 
originally to visit Eisenhower in 
June, but the President's intestina! 
surgery forced a postponement. 
Mr. Eisenhower said he believes 
Nehru will visit this country this 
year, but not very soon. 

| He said he stood behind Nixon 
on the Vice-president's forecast «of 
an eventual four-day work week. 
He said this could not be accom- 
plished by Fiat ‘but that his Ad- 
to establish an economic climate 
in which.the werker receives the 
maximum reward. 

He said he regards Secretary of 


Agriculture Ezra T. Benson as one 
of the finest and mest dedicated 


public servants he has ever knewn. 
elsewhere. It is a small minority 


wend ee ome fer ability to (LECTURE SERIES 
i pa 
“age meres 'ON ASIA, AFRICA 


T sure incre : , 
seit Caen demieheette onal anita AND LATIN AMERICA 
lea for more energetic ef- Economie and political develop- 
forts to find unity in the ficld. |ments in Africa, Asia and Latin 
For a while, promises by the | america will be analyzed in a 
leaders to explore unity possi- course on: “The Undéedovdlaned 

Countries: Role of U. S., USSR, 
and UN” beginning Thursday, 


bilities held much of the union 
in line, but in the past year dis- 

Oct. 4, at the Jefferson Schoo] of 
Social Science. 


tricts, including tens of thou- 
Dr. W. A. Hunton, Mrs. Es- 


sands of members, “solved” their 

situation by shifting to other un- 
landa Miss Betty Millard 
land o will give one or more 


ions. charging the top leaders 
lectures each in the course. 


with not moving. 
The situation is anything but 
_a happy one. As I have written 
| ~The course meets for 10 Thurs- 
days at 8:30 p.m. Class admission 
cards may be obtained any day or 
levening at the Jefferson School, 
16th Street and Sixth Avenue. 3 


side looking in. This may be a 
comforting theory to those un- 
able to get in, but it is far better 
to be within, even at the cost 
of some compromise. The UE’s 
condition is the best proof of 
that. 
* 

I HEARD it often said at the 
UE convention that entrance in- 
to the main stream at the price 
of surrender is suicidal. That's 
absolutely right, and no serious : 
progressive could advocate such 
a course. 

I would think it ridiculous, for 
example, to suggest that the 
ILWU seek entrance to the 
AFL-CWO at all cost, or heavy 
cost. That union is on solid 
ground, well known on the coast 
and Hawaii as the pace setter on 
economic conditions and for the 
selidarity it has in its own ranks. 
Its reputation is second to none, 
on the Coast although its lead- 
ers are persecuted and attack- 


ed. 

The ILWU has often said it 
would like te be in the main | 
stream but does not find it ne- | 
cessary to make a sacrifice to 
achieve that objective. 

Meanwhile, the ILWU culti- 
vates a great deal of friendship 
in the laber movement as a 
whole, often by its cooperation 
with unions on strikes, and in 
similar ways. It has also follow- 
ed a unity a towards the 
East Coast longshoremen look- 
ing ultimately towards one un- 


ion in the field. 
° 


THE UE’S SITUATION is 
different, however. The great 
bulk of what was once UE is 


Spurred on by his initial suceess, 
Szelenyi continued his research 
and found a sheet of music which 
had been torn to pieces and left in 
a wad of manuscripts. He fitted 
together the eight pieces and was 
amazed to discover that the paper 
was the score of another unkhewn 
work of Liszt's entitled “N ie! 
zu den 3 Vergessenen Walzer, in| 
the maestro’s own handwriting. Up 


Apparently the Liszt manuscripts 
in Weimar had thus far not at- 
tracted the attention of musi 
ists. This is the only conceivable 


‘were playing on the football % alae : 
It wasn’t like that in the old |to° be losing momentum, Felix 
the Trades, Weaverton principal, indi- 
cated. A total of 267 pupils out of} 
lan enroliment of 866 were in class 


their living standards are accord- 
ing lower. 


| school, and 
miles down the road I s 
talk to a farmer's wife w 


apples on the highway. 


sonnel director, ‘ reported. 
school has an enrollment of about 


.\this without hesitation tome, a 
“They figgered it 


Here is the remainder of the race and the Braves lose two, the Dodgers can win the pen 
possibilities in a nant by winning all three, can tie with two out. 
The Dodgers play Pittsburgh tonight, tomor- of three. In the rather unlikely event of the 
row and Sunday at Ebbets Field. The Braves Braves losing all three, the Dodgers could tie 
play in St. Louis tonight, tomorrow night and = by winning one of their three, win with anything 


Sunday. If the Braves lose one, the Dodgers can better. on 
tie fer the penneat bey winning ol three. If the If the Braves win all three, good night Irene. 


en P O R S | 


New York, Friday, September 28, 1956 


ae eke pik 
° © NDINGS 
Babe Didrickson nA 


Milwaukee _ 


BROOKLYN 90 67 


| e Cincinnati 89 63 
St. Lopis 74 Ti 
Philadelphia 70. 81 
Pittsburgh 66 85 


‘ GALVESTON, Tex., Sept. 27.— Mrs. Mildred (Babe)!New York 65 86 
‘+ Didrikson Zaharias, who was a champion at more sports 'Chicago 60 92 
than any other woman in history, died in a troubled sleep, CAMES TODAY 
today-of cancer. ‘ty et as acta wre ‘Pittsburgh at Bklyn, 8 p.m. 
A three-vear fight against cancer| have died weeks ago. The thing Milwaukee at St. Louis, nite 
that had riddled the body of the|that kept her going, even when'N.Y. at Phila., nite 


42-year-old Babe, a champion at| her veins were so shrunken that it 
every sport she tried seriously, was was hard to get a needle into them, | AMERICAN ey CRB 
) 


finally over. The Babe fought it’ was her heart, thumping stubborn: | pw YORK * eo ear 
every step of the way, but it out- ly away. Cleveland y 
lasted her. | Doctors and nurses at the hos-| Chicago 12 

Her %15-pound husband, big) pital said that she had thanked | Bocton 9 14 
George Zaharias, a former wrestler,!them for everything they ever did | petroit 16 
broke into wracking sobs. Big for her and that despite her own! Baltimore : 4 99 
‘George hadn't been more than five| condition, she was always deeply|Washington ~ .° 58 93 38 
minutes away from her bedside! concerned for other patients. ‘Kansas City 46 
er she entered John oot gee ’ Big George's face reflected the' GAMES TODAY 
pital for the last time Mare : agony he had gone through in the yp. 

<a”. fich d Boston at N.Y., nite 

[t's been a lon ght and a jast few months. In the last days: : 

hard. | > bes |Baltimore at Washington, nite 

hard one. The Babe ought so hard,’ of Babes’ life, he refused to EVCD Detroit at Cleveland, nite 
the only way ‘She knew how to| discuss what he would do after she Chicago a? Nansen City 
fight, not just with her body but! was gone. Pages E ; 
He said once that Babe had told’ 


ge “et, | 
‘NO FLOWERS, HELP (io esting on wong eel poup iy 


THE CANCER FUND’ was so ugly that when she was 


Sehé - Didtichecn’s . sister-in- gone, no one else would love him. | Robin Roberts was “neither sad 
law, Mrs. Louis Didrickson, said A public funeral will be held at | nor happy” over having dealt the 
esterday that although Babe 4 p.m. tomorrow in Bethlehem | Brooklyn Dodgers’ pennant hopes! 


Lutheran Church, Beaumont,! : ‘gat 
wiper some, ped ae oes where she grew up. The body will such a staggering blow Wednesday. 


tatended be taken to Houston for cremation| “It was just another game for, 
to - e . we . . ” . | 
airs, —S and her ashes will immediately be! me,” the Phillies’ great right-dand-| 


send flowers to send what the ) | 
flowers would cost to the Babe returned to Beaumont for a aie explained. “They ve been a great) 


Didrickson Zaharias Cancer | ‘amily service at the graveside in! team all the years I've been in the 
Fund Forest Lawn Cemetery. y Pena, 
X MOD bee anata league but I don't have anything: 


. . against them. 
with her heart and mind,” George Careful, Little Girl * * *! “On the other hand,” he ae 
said. When Babe Zaharias first! ; i 


Big G Babe’ Mrs.|launched her basketball career | "we've had such & poor 
ig George, s sister, Mrs. 7 et DaSKe : : 

Lily Grimes, and her brothers, Ole|Dallas, she walked into a sporting ada gall og afford to feel 
a ee Sp “Ee The B — goods store and began toying with wartsed oes és 
ar eee - Ane Pade Ss! the weightlifting displays. : 
body, once a muscular, superbly “Look out, you'll hurt yourself,” Cup Play Pairs 


‘onditioned 140 ds, weighed 3 
“ie than 100 ne See ied a clerk said. Ham vs. Sirola. 


Babe was a sports hero of the| Whereupon, the Babe easily) FOREST HILLS, N.Y., Sept. 27) 
stature of George Herman (Babe)|cleared more than 100 pounds!—Nicola Pietrangeli of Italy will 
Ruth, from whom she got the) over her head. That, in 1930 when| meet Hamilton Richardson and 


knickname, “Babe;” Jim Thorpe, she was 16, started her local fame) Orlando Sirola plays Vic Seixas in 


Ben Hogan, Jack Dempsey and 
Bill Tilden, , See as a super athlete. today’s opening matches of the 


Her fight against cancer stirred} ~ " Davis Cup tennis inter-zone play. 
oy eeneenion the nation. One Sugar Defense Set The Italian choice of six-foot, 
of her fast was to set up 4! Champion Sugar Ray Robinson|seven-inch Sirola was a mild sur- 
aes genres le rg — and Gene Fullmer of Utah, were) prise, since it had been indicated 

| | finally matched yesterday for ajin practice that Guiseppe Merlo 


and treat cancer. 
One of her doctors said that by middleweight title fight at Madison would be the singles choice along 


every medical standard, she should! Square Garden, Dec. 12. with Pietrangeli. | 


— 


Relaxed Braves Feel Theyre In 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 27.-The Mil-,adelphia. The result widened the, der. 
waukee Braves exuded confidence| Braves lead to a full game. Behe will be rested,” Ha- 
today that they are “in the driv-| “We still have three to win,”|ney said, 3 
érs seat” for the final push in the} Haney said on the eve of his club's 
stirring National League pennant ng game with the fourth- ; 
chase. piace Cardinals in the last: series pi ' commented. “But there’s 

of the season. those three big games here.” 
The Braves were breathing easy ihe ede de i cumislves trom 
E with| with a full day’s rest already be- ” Pafko added, Se 

ing Cubs in 1945 andjhind them, following Warren here, ek, : | 
0 viet Spahn’s 20th victory. Tuesday at “It sure makes sense to. Say) 
But | Fred Haney,/|the expense of the third-place Cin-| were, in the driver's seat at this) 
whose ‘previous managerial chores|cinnati. re Pine »,” Bur added during a rummy| 
were with such lowlies as the old| The starters for night games Fri-|S4™me-_ Boke eed 
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Braves 
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ah Peo rg a eit 
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ers’ 7-3 loss to Phil-'though not necessarily. in that or- 


on the | 
scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


Cancer Gets Both the Babes 


MILDRED “BABE” DIDRICKSON, daughter of Norwegian 
immigrants who was nicknamed for Babe Ruth as a tribute to her 
irlish prowess with a bat, was not only the greatest woman ath- 
ete who ever lived but one helluva athlete, period. At the height 
of her latter day fer prowess, the Babe tried to get into the U.S. 
Open, was turned down by the Male Onlys and had to wonder 
what some of the almighty males were afraid of. “I might not 
have won first place,” she said characteristically, “but they'd sure 


- of known I was there.” 


Gifted and determined, the Babe was in a sense ahead of her 
time and changed many patronizing concepts of what women 
might accomplist: in athletics, Nobody had imagined that women 
could run end leap and shoot as she did on the basketball floor, 
could wallop a ball so far so consistently in softball. Nothing in 
sports was beyond her. Not too heavy or muscular, she would 


| study the discus, javelin and shot for a while and then proceed to 


throw them for great distances. In 1932, at the age of 17, she en- 
tered the national] AAU track and field meet im Chicago. Two hun- 
dred women were in it this Olympic year, and Babe entered 8 of 
the 10 events. She won five outright and placed in seven of the 


2 ten! As a “one weman. team” she scored 80 points, while the en- 


lire Illinois team cf 22 women scored 22 points. 

She entered the Olympics at Los Angeles in three events, 
won two and was “disqualified” in winning the third, the high 
jump, for “diving”. over the bar at a height no other woman had 
ever reached. This “dive” is now the accepted “western roll.” 

Her secret was simple. “I have confidence I can do it and I 
just. cut loose with everything I have.” 

Of coiirse there was more to it than that. She knew how to 


| : 7 ) | 
| practice. Once she became enamored of golf it took her two years 
to perfect her game, then she won 82 tourneys up to 1953, includ- 


‘ing every b'g one over and over. She was the first American woman 


| to ever win the British Women’s Amateur. 


Had she turned to tennis seriously she could have replaced 
the names of Helen Wills and the others, coaches said after one 


_ Jeok at her “fooling around” on the court. I have heard her called 


a far better baseball plaver than a good many professional minor 
leaguers, without half trving. , 

t is unutterablv tragic for a woman so vital to die at the age 
of 42. The plague cf cancer shrivelled her vibrant body and finally 
stopped her stout heart just as it did that of the other great. “Babe” 
of American sports—Babe Ruth. 

As she fought it, she established from her sickbed a Babe 
Didrickson Cancer Fund to help bring aid to other cancer victims. 
She thought her name and following would count, and when any- 
one wanted to know what he could do, that’s what she asked... . 
help the cancer fund. 

It was a fine, thoughtful thing for her to do. Yet as one writes 
his own little goodbye salute to an extraordinary woman, one 
must keep wendering why individuals should have te undertake 


| the mammoth job against this foul killer of champions and un- 


knowns, why there can’t be what they call a “crash program,” an 
all-out, no money spared drive to find the answer quickly with 
some of the billions and billions being poured into more and mare 
A and H-bombs which can only destroy men, women and children 
und cannot help or heal a single one. 

Did you ever hear a reasonable answer to this question? 


The Dodgers’ Last Stand? 


WELL, BASEBALL FANS, you can’t say we don't give you 
exclusive stuff in this here sports page. Journalistic history may 
have been made by a series of articles carefully, department by 
department, comparing two teams which may not play each other 
in the World Series. | 

Anybody know how cold it gets in Milwaukee in early October? 

It is a fair statement that as the Dodgers. go into their last 
three-game series against the Pirates at Ebbets Field tonight, an 
air of glum feredoom hangs over their fandom. That 7-3 loss to 
the Phils Wednesday did it, making it a total of 4 losses in the last 
6 games, and that, mon amis, is no way to win a pennant. 

And yet—it’s a strange thing. Just as persuasive as the “Dodg- 
ers is dead” feeling may he todav, tomorrow it could all be tumed 
magically eround! It happens like that. Just two weeks ago the 
columnist of a certain paper who buried them for sure yesterday 
pronounced just as certainly “The Dodgers Will Win It Now. 
All. it takes for the overnight turnabout is a rousing assault to beat 
Bob Friend tonight, and the tidings that the Braves were ambushed 
in St. Louis. Presto! All tied up with two games to go and the 
Dodgers sitting much prettier at home against the weaker foe with 
the main pitching menace used up, ete., etc., ete. | 

Ah, but that was a big game they lost proving again that 
Newk cannot do it with two days rest, especially after four- 
hour, on again, off again donnybrook he won Sunday at Pittsburgh. 

The big difterence is that their fate was in their own 
hands before Wednesday—if they won ‘em all no harm could be- 
fall them. Now they could rouse belatedly with howls -of 
and summon all the championship ‘form of past-years to belabor | 
the Pirates 18-0, 19-1, and 20-2 and unless Milwaukee lost one, it ~ 
would do them no good, Milwaukee, it should be soberly pointed 
out, may not lose cne. ‘Their pitchers sound | ~- matched 
with Card opponents, Wehmeir, Poholsky and Mize The .Dodg- 
ers may shave had ‘em, let ‘em off the hook, and find it sescarite 
to of “em ne bg Ml cag . ae 7 

in or lyse, the Dodgers dynasty in the National League ap. 
pears to be over, or at least at bref intermission for re-cast 4 
With Campanella’s hand the way it is, and Reese and Robby groan- _ 
ing it out.at 37, the casual supeority of solid class is gone. And 
et, it was hardly a terrible Season, Cincinnati, for instance, is hailed — 
or making it a great fight yer vely third. Here aze 


Dodgers just one game out at the la: 


total - disintegration, “Ahywa 
a ion, ~Ahyway. 
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